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THE RAILWAYS, TRAIN EMPLOYEES 
AND THE PUBLIC 



BY SAMUEL O. DUNN 



The railway problem of the United States, which already 
was complex and difficult, has been rendered doubly so by 
demands which the locomotive engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors and other trainmen have made upon the railways. 
These demands are unprecedented in at least two important 
respects: they are the first ever presented by all of the 
members of the four brotherhoods of train service employees 
to all of the railways; and the expense of complying with 
them would exceed that which would have resulted from 
granting any other demands ever presented at one time 
by organized labor to the railways or any other body of 
employers. 

Ten years have elapsed since the passage of the Hepburn 
railroad rate act. The policy of effective national regulation 
of railroads which that act inaugurated, and the gigantic 
movement now being carried on by the four railway brother- 
hoods, have a vital relationship. Before effective regulation 
the railway managements could reduce working hours or 
increase wages without consulting the public, for they did 
not have to consult it in making rates. By assuming control 
of rates the public has assumed control of the wages the 
railways can pay. The demands of the train service em- 
ployees, therefore, raise a public question of national impor- 
tance. It is a public question because the public must bear, 
in the form of rates, part or all of any addition which may 
be made to railway expenses. It is a public question because 
the public, by the force of its opinion and through some body 
representing it, should determine what concessions, if any, 
shall be made to the employees. It is a public question 
because if a strike of all the train service employees shall 
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occur, the public will suffer in numerous ways and to an 
extent that few realize. 

It was predicted long ago that government regulation of 
railway income would make necessary government regula- 
tion of railway expenses. The repeated movements of the 
employees for more favorable conditions of work and higher 
wages, culminating in the present agitation, demand the ful- 
fillment of this prophecy. 

A remarkable feature of the pending controversy is that 
there is wide disagreement between the parties as to what 
it involves. The spokesmen of the employees say it involves 
the establishment of an eight-hour day. They assert that 
the train service employees work such long hours that in a 
few years they are worn out, and that this is inimical to the 
social welfare. They grow so weary, it is said, that they 
become unable to perform their duties, and this increases 
accidents. It is contended that if the railways would run 
their freight trains faster, the employees would be able to 
do as much work in eight hours as they now do in ten, thus 
preventing the reduction of working hours from causing an 
increase of expenses, and benefitting shippers, whose goods 
would be transported more expeditiously. 

The officers of the railroads controvert the statement that 
the employees are seeking an eight-hour day, and every 
argument based on it. They assert that the demands do not 
provide for an eight-hour day, and that assurances that they 
do are a subterfuge to gain public sympathy for a plan which 
would result merely in another large increase in wages. 
This, they contend, is unwarranted, and would be unjust to 
the other eighty-two per cent, of railway employees, to the 
holders of railway securities, and to the public. 

Before we can weigh the merits of these opposing con- 
tentions, it is necessary to get an understanding of certain 
of the rather dry and technical facts as to the existing bases 
of work and wages on railways. The working day of most 
employees is ten hours. Those in train service are paid not 
only according to the hours they work, but according to the 
miles their trains, run. In passenger service, the basis is 
now much less than even eight hours a day. For example, 
for engineers and firemen in the western part of the country 
it is one hundred miles, or six hours and forty minutes, and 
in eastern territory one hundred miles, or five hours. On 
parts of some roads in the Southeast and Southwest certain 
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employees in freight service, especially engineers and con- 
ductors, also have had the basis reduced below ten hours ; but 
on about nine-tenths of the total mileage the basis in freight 
service is still ten hours or one hundred miles. If an em- 
ployee works more than the regular hours, or runs more 
than the regular miles, he is paid extra at the regular hourly 
jor mileage rate. For example, on a road where the basis in 
freight service is ten hours or one hundred miles, if he 
runs one hundred and fifteen miles in nine hours he gets fif- 
teen per cent, more than a regular day's wage for his extra 
fifteen miles ; and if he runs only ninety miles in eleven hours 
he gets ten per cent, extra for his extra hour. Employees on 
the regular payroll usually are guaranteed a specified num- 
ber of days' work each month — usually twenty-five. If they 
work more it is because they choose to ; if less, it is because 
they voluntarily " lay off." The companies are required to 
pay a day's wage if an employee is called for duty, no mat- 
ter how short a time he works ; and he may not be used in 
any class of service but that to which he belongs. 

The proposals of the train service employees contem- 
plate important changes both in their regular rates of pay 
per hour and in their rates of pay for overtime. The pro- 
posals relating to the regular hourly rates are : " In all road 
service one hundred miles or less, eight hours or less (in- 
stead of ten), will constitute a day, except in passenger serv- 
ice. " Eight hours or less will constitute a day in all yard 
and switching service. " "No one shall receive less for eight 
hours or one hundred miles than he now receives for a min- 
imum day or one hundred miles for the class of engine used 
or for service performed." The proposal relating to over- 
time is that " all overtime be computed on the minute basis 
[ and paid for as time and one-half times the pro rata rate." 
"fe= This plan clearly provides for an eight-hour day in yard 
service. The work and wages of employees in this service 
being on a strictly hourly basis, the granting of the demands 
would result in the establishment of three shifts of men a 
day in yards. Yard employees would be given the same 
wages for eight hours they now receive for ten ; and because 
of the larger number employed the total payroll in this serv- 
ice would be increased at least twenty-five per cent. 
; The case of the employees in " road service " is differ- 
ent. An eight-hour day in any other industry means that 
£.11 employees work eight hours, no more, no le ss, T _he plan 
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of the train service employees provides that "in all road 
service one hundred miles or less, eight hours or less, will 
constitute a day, except in passenger service." To make 
this sentence define a real eight-hour day it would be neces- 
sary to strike out all the italicized words. Passenger service 
is excepted because those in it already work less than eight 
hours. The words " one hundred miles " are inserted be- 
cause the freight employees wish to retain the mileage, as 
Well as the hourly, basis in order that all who run more than 
one hundred miles in eight hours or less shall get extra pay 
for the extra miles. The use of " or less " after " miles " 
and " hours " is designed to insure a day's wage to an em- 
ployee if he is called for duty, no matter how few miles he 
runs or hours he works. The plan provides for eight hours 
as a maximum, but not as a minimum, basis. Under it aM of 
the passenger and many of the freight employees would 
work less, but none would work more, than eight hours for 
a day's wage. 

The proposals contemplate an " eight-hour day " differ- 
ing from that in any other industry in another respect. It 
is possible for other concerns to divide all employees into 
shifts, and to keep those in a shift going the same hours. 
On a railway all trains cannot be started at the same time. 
The distances between terminals vary, and, therefore, if all 
trains were run at the same speeds the time required to move 
them between different terminals would vary. Different 
trains running between the same terminals render different 
kinds of service, and therefore require different times to 
cover the same distances. Owing to these conditions, the num- 
ber of hours consumed by different trains in making their 
daily runs varies Widely. The employees make allowance for 
Only one of these conditions. This is the difference in the 
distances between terminals. Their attitude has been clearly 
stated by W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, who has said: " If all terminals were one 
hundred miles apart we would be in position to demand an 
absolute eight-hour day. But we recognize that the divi- 
sions vary in length, many exceeding one hundred miles. As 
a concession to the railroads we have agreed to the twelve 
and a half mile basis in lieu of the absolute eight-hour day." 
The employees say the purpose of their demand for time 
and one-half for overtime — " punitive overtime," as it is 
called— -is to keep the companies from working them more 
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than eight hours. But Mr. Lee, in the statement from which 
I have just quoted, added: " On long divisions it (the basis 
proposed by the employees) permits them (the manage- 
ments) to ignore the eight-hour day and escape the overtime 
by simply making an average speed of trains equal to or 
'exceeding twelve and a half miles per hour." 

This concedes that the plan of the brotherhoods does not 
provide for a real eight-hour day for any of the employees 
affected. There is only one way to establish such a day in 
train service. This is to abandon the mileage basis of 
wages, and so to rearrange terminals and the speeds and 
running distances of trains, as to render it practicable to 
cause all crews, passenger and freight, to work eight hours, 
and to be relieved when they have done so. The employees 
propose nothing of the kind. They demand the retention of 
the mileage basis of wages; they demand that passenger 
service employees be allowed to continue to work less than 
eight hours; and they propose a scheme under which the 
railways may keep freight employees on duty unlimited 
hours and escape paying overtime, if trains are run at not 
less than twelve and a half miles an hour. Of course, increas- 
ing the speed of trains from ten to twelve and a half miles 
an hour would increase the hourly wage of the employees 
on them twenty-five per cent. 

To arguments such as the foregoing the spokesmen of 
the brotherhoods reply, that while the railways could keep 
employees in freight service on duty more than eight hours, 
they seldom would do so. The provision that unless they 
ran the trains twelve and a half miles an hour they would 
have to pay overtime at 150 per cent, of the regular hourly 
wage after eight hours would, it is contended, stimulate the 
managements to run the trains faster. The railways now 
run all their passenger trains more than twelve and a half 
miles an hour; and they run some freight trains faster than 
this. The argument of the employees implies that they could 
and should run all of them at least this fast. Why is this 
not done now? The spokesmen of the employees say it is 
because the managements cause many trains to be " over- 
loaded"; and their solution of the problem of increasing 
speeds and thereby reducing the hours of employees, with- 
out increasing expenses, is to reduce the load per train. 

This is exceedingly superficial and erroneous reasoning, 
which ignores vitally pertinent facts and conditions of rail- 
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way operation and fundamental principles of railway eco- 
nomics. It is not a fact, as the argument assumes, that the 
long and heavy trains consume the most time between ter- 
minals. The trains on which the employees work the long- 
est are the way freights ; and the reason why their move- 
ment is slow is that they stop so many times and do so much 
switching en route. Most of them are lightly loaded ; and to 
reduce their loads to increase their speeds would be absurd. 
The only way to reduce the time that these trains and their 
crews are on the road would be by reducing the distances 
between their terminals. But the plan of the employees 
provides that the wages of these, as well as of other men 
in train service, shall be kept on a basis of one hundred 
miles a day; and the only effect of its application to way 
freight service would be to increase the wages paid to those 
in that service. Their wages already are the highest in 
freight train service, having been made so expressly because 
their work is arduous and their hours long. In October, 
1913, a typical month, the average hours and earnings of 
regularly employed engineers and firemen in way freight 
service on Western railways were : Engineers, hours, 282 ; 
wages, $168.11 ; firemen, hours, 275 ; wages, $107. This was 
at the rate of $2,017 per year for engineers, and $1,284 per 
year for firemen. Conductors receive about fifteen per cent. 
less than engineers, and " other trainmen " about the same 
as firemen. The employees could not have controlled the 
hours they worked per day; but they could have " laid off " 
more days if they had wanted to; and it is doubtful if a 
working month of two hundred and nine hours, consisting 
of nineteen days of eleven hours each, is any more exhaust- 
ing than one of twenty-six days of only eight hours each. 
The employees worked so many hours in the month because 
they wanted the large earnings they made by so doing. 

The only freight trains whose speed might be increased 
by reducing their loads are part of those in through service. 
This service includes at least three-fourths of all freight 
trains and handles a relatively larger part of the traffic. 
Many through freight trains are now run twelve and a half 
miles an hour or faster. The spokesmen of the employees 
contend that this shows that all through freight trains could 
be run as fast. But, as already indicated, the railways 
handle a great variety of commodities. Some, such as live 
stock, dressed meats and fruits and vegetables, being per- 
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ishable, require fast movement, and are valuable enough to 
bear high, rates. Others, while not so perishable, such as 
drygoods, are so valuable that shippers can better afford to 
pay relatively high rates for having them transported rap- 
idly than to have them moved slowly. Others, such as lum- 
ber and coal, being non-perishable, do not require rapid 
movement, and, as they are of small value, cannot bear high 
rates. The railways have so classified their service as to 
adapt it to the requirements of these various classes of com- 
modities. They transport goods which are valuable, or valu- 
able and perishable, in through trains at high speeds. But 
the speed a train can make depends on its length and weight. 
Therefore, these trains are relatively short and light. They 
handle the cheaper and bulkier commodities in long, heavy 
trains ; but such trains necessarily move slowly. 

The spokesmen of the employees recognize the fact that 
the speed of trains handling cheap and bulky commodities 
cannot be materially increased without reducing their loads, 
and argue that this should be done to enable the employees 
to " do ten hours' work in eight hours." But this would 
not enable the employees to "do ten hours' work in eight 
hours." It would reduce the traffic handled by each train 
and crew; and men are not employed to run trains but to 
move the traffic the trains haul. If the traffic handled in a 
day per train and crew were reduced it would be necessary 
to provide more trains and crews. If more trains were run 
it would be necessary to provide more locomotives, main 
tracks, passing tracks, yard and other facilities. Thus 
there would result a heavy increase of operating expenses, 
of investment in facilities and of fixed charges. If trains 
hauling lumber and coal are to be made as short and run as 
fast as those hauling drygoods, fruit and vegetables, the cost 
per ton mile of handling the former commodities will become 
approximately as great as that of handling the latter, and the 
rates on them will have to be made approximately as high. The 
average rate per ton per mile on live stock in this country in 
1914 was 12.6 mills and on dressed meats 9.7 mills. On lum- 
ber it is was only 6.98 mills, on anthracite coal 6 mills and on 
bituminous coal 4.57 mills. Is it desirable so to change meth- 
ods of operation as to render it necessary perhaps to double 
the rates on cheap, bulky commodities constituting 75 per 
cent, of the total tonnage? Not only is it not desirable, but 
jsuch. commodities could not bear, such increases in rates. 
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The methods by which increases have been made in the 
average freight train load have contributed more toward 
the economy with which the railways of the United States 
are operated than all other methods. Probably it would cost 
less to maintain the present loading and speeds of trains and 
pay the crews time-and-a-half for overtime after eight hours 
than to reduce the loads and increase the speeds enough to 
avoid overtime. Since the plan of the employees does not 
provide for " an absolute eight-hour day," the managements 
would adopt that method of carrying it out which would 
cause the smallest increase in expenses. If they maintained 
the present loads and speeds the employees in through 
freight service, like those in way freight service, would sim- 
ply secure an increase in wages while continuing to work the 
same hours. The average number of hours worked by engi- 
neers and firemen in through freight service on the Western 
lines in October, 1913, and the average amounts earned were : 
Engineers, hours, 248.6; earnings, $164.93; firemen, hours, 
242 ; earnings, $105.59. This was at the rate of $1,979 per 
year for engineers and $1,267 per year for firemen. 

The public would not receive any of the benefits which 
it is claimed would be incidental to the establishment of an 
eight-hour day in train service; and the only advantage 
derived by a large majority of the employees concerned 
would be an increase in wages. How much would this 
amount to? The wages of all employees in train service are 
about $400,000,000 a year, and the railways estimate that 
the increase would be 25 per cent., or $100,000,000. The way 
the employees' plan would work out in road service, assum- 
ing that the present loads and speeds of trains were main- 
tained, may be shown by some simple illustrations. Suppose 
an engineer who now makes his run in ten hours and is paid 
$5.60, or 56 cents an hour: under the proposed plan he 
would get $5.60 for eight hours, or 70 cents an hour, and 
overtime at $1.05 an hour for two hours. His total compen- 
sation would, therefore, be $7.70 if he worked ten hours, an 
increase of 37% per cent. Suppose his train was delayed 
and the run took twelve hours. On the existing basis of 
wages he would receive $5.60 for ten hours and overtime for 
the extra two hours at the same rate, making his overtime 
$1.12 and his total pay $6.72. Under the proposed arrange- 
ment he would receive $5.60 for eight hours, or 70 cents an 
hour, an increase of 25 per cent, per hour, and overtime on 
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a time-and-a-half basis, amounting to $1.05 per hour, an in- 
crease in the overtime rate per hour of 87y 2 per cent. As 
he would receive overtime for four hours instead of two, his 
total pay for overtime would be $4.20, an increase in it of 
almost 300 per cent., making his total day's wage $9.80, an 
increase of 45 per cent. 

Of course, there would be corresponding increases in the 
wages of all other members of the train crew. On the other 
hand, Avhen trains ran twelve miles and a half an hour, that 
is to say, one hundred miles in eight hours — as is often 
the case and would continue to be — the employees' plan 
would cause no increase in wages. As previously shown, 
there would be an increase on the pay-roll in yard service of 
at least twenty-five per cent. On the whole, the estimate that 
the adoption of the employees' plan would increase the wages 
of all employees in train service an average of twenty-five 
per cent, probably is not unreasonable. 

Should this increase in wages be granted? Recent years 
have been a period of advancing wages on railways. The 
employees in train service are not only the highest paid 
workingmen in America, but they have profited dispropor- 
tionately by recent advances in wages. The following table 
gives the average wages of engineers, firemen, conductors 
and other trainmen, and the average of all these classes com- 
bined, in 1898, 1906 and 1914 : 

Annual Wages of Trainmen in 1898, 1906 and 1914, and 
Percentages of Increase. 
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The following table gives the average wages of the re- 
maining eighty-two per cent, of railway employees in the 
same years, and also separately those of train dispatchers 
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and telegraph, operators, station agents and section foremen : 

Annual "Wages of All Employees Except Train Service Employees 
and of Telegraph Operators and Despatchers, Station 
Agents and Section Foremen, in 1898, 1906 
and 1914, and Percentages of Increase. 
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employees .... $489.42 $510.13 4.2 $686.68 34.6 40.3 

Telegraph oper- 
ators and des- 
patchers 634.08 

Station agents . . 576.31 

Section foremen. 559.73 

The increase in the average wage of all train service em- 
ployees in the eight years 1906-1914 was 44 per cent. ; and 
in sixteen years, 58 per cent. The increases in the average 
wage of the other 82 per cent, of employees in the same pe- 
riods were 35 per cent, and 40 per cent. The average wage 
of the 309,000 train service employees in 1914 was $1,253 ; of 
the other 1,381,000 employees, $687. The contrast between 
the wages of the train service employees and those of train 
despatchers and telegraph operators, station agents and sec- 
tion foremen, is especially striking. The working day of 
despatchers and operators is limited to nine hours by federal 
law; but that of station agents and section foremen is ten 
hours, and they must hold themselves in readiness for duty 
at any time. The work of all these classes requires more 
intelligence and skill than that of firemen or brakemen, and 
certainly as much as that of engineers and conductors. Yet 
the firemen and brakemen are paid higher than despatchers 
and operators, station agents or section foremen; and the 
average conductor receives almost as much, and the average 
engineer more than as much, as the average station agent 
and the average section foreman together. 

The train service employees justify their high wages, 
which are mainly a result of labor union activity, on the 
ground that their calling is hazardous. But while their wages 
have been advancing the hazards to which they are exposed 
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have been declining. In 1905 there were 1,990 employees in 
train service killed, or one in every 133. In 1915 there were 
only 884 killed, or one in every 340. 

The demands of the train service employees cannot, in 
view of the foregoing facts, be fairly granted unless propor- 
tionate concessions are also to be made to other railway em- 
ployees. But the railways cannot grant the demands of the 
train service employees, much less a 25 per cent, advance in 
wages to all their employees, which would amount to $320,- 
000,000 a year, with their present freight and passenger 
rates. As the writer showed in an article in this Review for 
November, 1915, past increases in wages and taxes, unaccom- 
panied by advances in rates, caused the net operating in- 
come of the railways to shrink from 5 1-3 per cent, on their 
property investment in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, 
to 3.99 per cent, in the fiscal year 1914. The results in the 
year ended June 30, 1915, were yet worse. In October, 1915, 
the railway mileage in the hands of receivers reached 42,000, 
breaking all records, and in 1915 the new mileage built was 
the least since the Civil "War. During recent months there 
have been increases in gross and net earnings. But the 
net operating income earned during the last six months of 
1915 was only 3.09 per cent, on property investment ; and in 
the fiscal year ending on June 30, 1916, it probably will not 
much exceed 5 per cent. 

Most people are disposed to regard sympathetically all 
movements of workingmen to improve their condition, on 
the assumption that any advantage labor may gain will be 
secured at the expense of capital. No such assumption can 
be made in this instance. The proposed increase in wages 
would necessarily result in advances in rates ; and most or 
all of it would, therefore, be borne, not by rich capitalists, 
but by the one hundred million people of the United States. 
The people pay directly all passenger fares, and they pay 
indirectly, as part of the prices of the goods they consume, 
practically all freight rates. Now, as already shown, the 
average wage of the train service employees is $1,253 a year. 
That of other railway employees is only $687. The average 
earnings of the 6,615,046 employees in the manufacturing 
industry in the United States in 1909 were only $518. The 
average monthly wage of a farm hand who boards himself, 
according to the Department of Agriculture, is $30 ; and it 
is extremely doubtful if the average income of farmers, aside 
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from that part derived from their investment in their prop- 
erty, would approach the wages of the train service em- 
ployees. Probably eighty per cent of all the people of this 
country have smaller incomes than the men in railway train 
service; and it is impossible to find, under present condi- 
tions, any justification for a large advance in the income of 
this relatively well-paid class mainly at the expense of that 
much larger part of the public which is nowhere near as 
well off. 

"While this seems clear, the train service employees, ac- 
cording to their leaders, are strongly averse to submitting 
their demands to arbitration. 

The situation presented is remarkable. On one side are 
the railways, with 630,000 stockholders, an army of bond- 
holders and almost a million and a half of employees who 
are not directly involved. The largest amount of dividends 
ever paid to the stockholders in a year was $340,000,000 ; but 
if they, through the managements, should combine to make 
the slightest increase in rates without the previous consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the railways and 
their officers would be subject to the pains and penalties of 
both the act to regulate commerce and the Sherman anti- 
trust law. If they should combine to stop operation to en- 
force a demand for higher rates, they might be prosecuted 
under the Sherman law and forfeit their charters. 

On the other side are 309,000 employees, or 18 per cent, 
of the total number, receiving almost $400,000,000 a year in 
wages, or 28 per cent, of the total paid. They have com- 
bined to demand $100,000,000 a year more ; and their leaders 
intimate, and even threaten, that they will not arbitrate, but 
will strike and paralyze the transportation, the commerce 
and the industry of the country unless their demands are 
granted. Their combination has been formed publicly, is 
going forward publicly to accomplish its purposes, and under 
existing laws may adopt any means it pleases to effect them, 
without interference from any public authority ! 

The situation demonstrates strikingly the existence of a 
fatal defect in our policy of regulation. All questions affect- 
ing railway investment and expenses are questions indirectly 
involving rates. This is especially true of wage questions, 
for 45 cents out of every dollar collected in rates are paid 
out in wages. But while the Government has made arbitra- 
tion of differences between the shipping and traveling public 
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and the railways compulsory, and has established the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as a permanent rate arbitration 
board, it has not, by making arbitration of labor disputes 
compulsory, provided for the maintenance of transporta- 
tion; and by relegating the arbitration of such disputes to 
inexpert bodies improvised for each occasion, it has failed to 
provide either for the scientific regulation of wages or for 
the maintenance of any fair relationship between wages and 
rates. 

The train service employees, by carrying on a national 
movement for increases in their wages, have made tbe ques- 
tion of railway wages and their arbitration one of immediate 
national importance and one, therefore, with which the na- 
tional Government should promptly deal. There is as much 
reason why wages should be arbitrated as why rates should 
be. In fact, there is more, for no dispute over rates could 
lead to a complete interruption of transportation service, 
while the very wage dispute now pending may do this. Now, 
no calamity worse than a general interruption of railway 
service could befall the country except a great war. It would 
throw practically all railway employees out of work. It 
would inflict enormous losses on investors. It would shut 
down every industrial plant, for it would render it impos- 
sible to get raw materials in or finished products out. It 
would close every mine, for mines cannot be operated unless 
their products are promptly taken away. It would bring 
quick starvation to the people of our cities ; for they are de- 
pendent on the railways for their food supplies from day to 
day. In 1912 a strike of the engineers and firemen of the 
Eastern railroads was threatened. The distinguished citi- 
zens composing the arbitration board which settled the con- 
troversy were so impressed with the dire results which would 
have followed a strike affecting only the eastern part of the 
country that they made a report advocating with great force 
compulsory arbitration of railway labor disputes. How 
much more terrible would be a strike which would stop rail- 
way transportation throughout the United States ! 

Whether the demands of the train service employees are 
justifiable is a question as susceptible of intelligent and fair 
determination as any of those innumerable questions arising 
between individuals and classes which are constantly sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of courts, commissions and other 
similar bodies. The railways stand willing to accept arbitra- 
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tion, and the employees should not be allowed to refuse it. 
Neither the railways nor the employees are satisfied with the 
results gained under the Newlands-Erdman conciliation and 
arbitration law. The only Government body permanently 
possessed of information which will help in settling wage dis- 
putes fairly, which is composed of men who are always fa- 
miliar with the situation of the railways as a whole, and 
which regulates throughout the country the rates from which 
wages are paid, is the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
logic of the situation and the interests and rights of the em- 
ployees, the railways and the public demand legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, in- 
cluding the one pending, that may lead to interruptions of 
railway service, and delegating the duty of arbitration to the 
body which regulates the rates of railways and other phases 
of their business — the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Samuel 0. Dunn. 



